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Edward Terner 


Member of the New Jersey Bar 
Chairman of Adoptions 

New Jersey Welfare Council 
Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY CHANGES ITS ADOPTION LAW 


Bringing adoption law more in line with the needs of 
children presented a problem in New Jersey as it does 
in many other communities. This discussion of the 
findings, deliberations, defeats and accomplishments of 
their Adoption Advisory Council should encourage 


other communities as they undertake similar projects. 


SEV ERAL years ago, the Adoption Advisory Coun- 
cil of New Jersey, composed of representatives of all 
of the agencies engaged in adoption work, both pub- 
lic and private, sectarian and nonsectarian, resolved 
to take steps to modernize the New Jersey law. In 
doing this they were reflecting a fairly widespread 
feeling throughout the country that laws governing 
the procedure for the adoption of children were not 
keeping pace with modern thinking. 

In May, 1949, the Council selected a representa- 
tive group of judges and lawyers throughout the 
state. This committee’s function was to prepare a re- 
vision of the child adoption statute, which would in- 
corporate the judgment of those experienced in adop- 
tion procedure—social workers, psychologists and 
members of the bar. While the committee itself was 
composed solely of lawyers, the secretary, Miss 
Margaret B. Logie, was the agency supervisor with 
the State Board of Child Welfare. She lent a vast 
amount of practical knowledge and experience to the 
deliberations of the committee. Meeting also with the 
committee in the capacity of consultants, were vari- 
ous representatives and members of agencies, both 
staff and board members, who actively entered into 
the deliberations of the committee and added much 
to the drafts which were prepared. The chairman of 
the committee was Alan V. Lowenstein, Esq., a 
prominent member of the bar, who had distinguished 
himself in the field of welfare work. There were mem- 
bers of the judiciary on the committee, as well as 
some who acted as consultants. 


The committee’s first step was to review the exist- 
ing adoption laws. Twenty years had elapsed since 
the last important revision was made. This meant 
that the committee had to review the changes that 
had taken place since that time, and to correlate all 
of the changes proposed from time to time but which 
had not been acted upon. A study was made of the 
adoption laws in neighboring states and in those 
states where revisions had been made recently. 
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One Problem was Private Placements 

The situation prevailing in New Jersey was typical 
of the circumstances in most states. Private place- 
ments with nonrelatives were outnumbering agency 
placements and each year showed an increase with an 
ever-widening margin between proper and improper 
methods. There was no effective legal restriction on 
the activities of private persons engaged in placing 
babies for adoption or in arranging adoption place- 
ments. While the law did contain a provision pro- 
hibiting this activity, it carried no penalty. There- 
fore, the prosecutor’s offices in the various counties 
took the position that the law was unenforceable and 
no attempt was made to bring any cases under that 
provision. 

The Prosecutor’s Office of Essex County, the 
largest county in New Jersey, informed us that as far 
back as the records indicated, only two proceedings 
had been brought in connection with the private 
placement of babies. Both of these were instituted 
under the theory of a conspiracy to violate a civil law. 

The agencies viewed with great concern the prac- 
tically unchecked increase in out-of-channels adop- 
tions. The Judges, too, were faced with a dilemma. 
Under the procedure then in effect, legal proceedings 
were not brought until at least one year from the date 
the child had been received into the home of the 
adopting parents. In many instances, two or three 
years elapsed between the time the child came into 
the home and the court hearing on the adoption. 
Naturally, during this period, the child had formed 
attachments with the prospective adopting parents 
which the caseworker in all good conscience was com- 
pelled to include in her report. If the Judge were to 
deny the adoption at this point, the troublesome 
question remained, whether any better plan could be 
worked out for the child, since great harm might be 
done by disrupting the relationships thus formed. 
Even in cases where the caseworker raised serious 
doubts as to the suitability of the adopting home and 
where it would obviously be advantageous to the 
child to remove him for replacement under the guid- 
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ance of an adoption agency, the law did not even 
permit the Judge to order the removal of the child. 
Under such handicaps, it was little wonder that judg- 
ments of adoption in this type of case were practically 
never denied. 

These methods of private child placement were 
well established. In fact, the physicians, lawyers, or 
clergymen who, without personal profit, carried on 
this work, felt that they were rendering a great public 
service. Often they objected to the agency procedure 
as so much “red tape.” For example, a letter ap- 
peared in a local medical journal from a doctor 
greatly resenting an implication that doctors were 
not qualified to advise unmarried mothers in making 
their decision whether or not to place their babies for 
adoption. 


Consents 


This type of placement has often been cilled “grey 
market” as distinguished from the “black market,” 
where the intermediary received large sums of money 
from the prospective adopting parents in the arrange- 
ments of the placements. In the investigation of these 
cases, one salient feature that struck the committee 
forcibly was the fact that operators in the black 
market relied upon a paper termed a “‘consent.” This 
was an instrument executed by the natural parents of 
the child consenting to the placement of their child 
for adoption. With this paper, an adopting couple 
could be assured of the successful completion of their 
adoption application in court without notifying the 
natural parents or affording them the opportunity to 
be heard. A natural parent who had been induced to 
sign such a paper by fraud, misrepresentation or any 
other means would have great difficulty showing the 
circumstances surrounding the procurement of this 
surrender or would not know when and where the 
adoption proceedings would be brought. This cir- 
cumstance too, was a great incentive to further opera- 
tions of the black market and led to all kinds of 
unscrupulous actions. 

During the deliberations, representatives of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau were invited to meet with the 
committee to go over the early drafts of the proposed 
revision. 

One of the goals of the committee was to abolish 
private placements entirely. The Children’s Bureau 
representatives informed us that this had not been 
accomplished in any state so far. Although the draft 
provided for it, the committee was to learn that this 
would not happen in New Jersey, either. While the 
Children’s Bureau representatives found the drafts 
acceptable in most respects, they questioned the 
committee’s novel proposal to abolish consents en- 
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tirely. As stated above, the committee felt that if it 
were possible to do away with consents in private 
placements, the great bulwark of the black market 
would be taken away. The operator would have 
nothing tangible to offer the prospective adopting 
parents for which he could collect his exorbitant fee. 
The well-meaning “grey market” intermediary would 
have no corresponding paper to show that everything 
was legal. The committee realized that a substitute 
for this instrument would have to be provided so that 
the court could be advised of the attitude of the 
natural parents. 


Three Steps 


The draft proposed the following procedure. 


1. Upon receipt of the child in a prospective adopting home, 
from private sources, the action for adoption was to be insti- 
tuted immediately rather than after a period of a year or any 
other length of time. 

. The draft provided that upon filing the first paper in the 
adoption proceedings, which was termed the ‘“‘complaint,” 
custody of the child was to be surrendered to the court and 
subject to further order of the court. 

. A date for preliminary hearing would then be fixed and per- 
sonal service of the notice of the time and place of such hear- 
ing was to be served upon the natural parents or other per- 
sons having any legal right to the custody of the child. The 
father of the child who is not the husband of the mother, and 
has no legal right to the custody of the child, need not be 
served with notice. 


The provision of service of notice upon the natural 
parent or other persons having custody of the child 
was particularly interesting to the Children’s Bureau 
lawyers. They were quite concerned with the ques- 
tion of due process particularly since the draft was 
abolishing attachment of consents to the complaint. 

Some of the people in the adoption field questioned 
the advisability of including the procedure for private 
placements in the draft, since the committee’s purpose 
was to abolish them. They further objected that by 
abolishing consents and providing for the notice to 
the natural parents of the court hearing, the natural 
parents and the adopting parents would discover each 
other’s identity. This was a practice which adoption 
agencies go to great lengths to avoid because of the 
harm it might do to the successful establishment of 
the child in its new home. The committee answered 
that, in the first place, even though the draft would 
provide for the abolishment of private placements, 


such a procedure would still be necessary not only ° 


when a stepparent or relative adopts the child, but 
also in many cases of accidental or fortuitous place- 
ments of children which may have begun as tempo- 
rary foster care and devolved into an adoption situa- 
tion. The compulsion of instituting the legal action 
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for adoption as soon as the child was received in the 
adopting home, and the fact that the court could, by 
virtue of the surrender of custody to it, order the 
child’s removal in proper circumstances, would serve 
to curtail grey or black market operations. Simply 
the knowledge that this power existed was felt to be a 
possible deterrent to people receiving children by 
improper methods. 

The answer to the second objection as to disclosing 
the identity of the adopting and natural parents to 
each other, involves the object of the committee in 
abolishing or at least limiting, private placements to 
the situations mentioned above. It will be observed 
that in those cases the natural and adopting parents 
are already known to each other so that the service 
of the notice upon the former and their appearance at 
the proceedings would cause no harm or embarrass- 
ment. Even in situations where the opposite sets of 
parents were unknown to each other, the court, by 
its machinery, could control the hearing so that they 
would not meet. The people present at one time could 
be limited to only one of the parties involved, the 
agency representative, the attorneys and the court 
personnel. Quite frequently it had been falsely repre- 
sented to the court that the adopting parents had 
received the baby directly from the natural parents 
and that they were known to each other. This was 
done to avoid disclosing the identity of the inter- 
mediary and the appearance of black market opera- 
tion. The knowledge by the prospective adopting 
parents of the possibility that they would actually 
meet and be known to the natural parents under 
these circumstances, if that should in any way act as 
a deterrent in dealing with the illegal operators, was 
also to be desired. 


Home Study Instigated by Court 


At the preliminary hearing it was contemplated 
that the court would fully inquire into the circum- 
stances under which the applicants for adoption pro- 
cured the child. The reasons for the delay, if any, in 
fling the complaint would at this point be gone into. 
Under the proposed procedure, and now part of the 
new law, upon the filing of the complaint in private 
placements, the court immediately appoints the 
State Board of Child Welfare or an approved agency 
to make an investigation and present a written report 
concerning the circumstances under which the child 
was received into the home of the applicants, the 
status of the parents of the child, the potential fitness 
of the child for adoption and the potential fitness of 
the applicants to adopt the child and to provide a 
home suitable for his rearing. A date for preliminary 
hearing is fixed not less than 60 nor more than 90 
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days from the filing of the complaint, which gives the 
agency an opportunity to investigate these various 
points. This compares with a 30-day investigation 
which the previous law provided in private place- 
ments. 

At the preliminary hearing, the court has the power 
to terminate the rights of the natural parents and 
such rights, if any, as may be asserted by the husband 
of the mother of the child who is not the natural 
parent, as well as rights of any custodian or guardian 
as may have been acting on the behalf of the child. 
The period of supervision over the adopting parent, 
however, still continues. The court assigns an agency, 
usually the same agency which conducted the pre- 
liminary investigation, to continue its supervision of 
the adopting parents until a minimum period of one 
year has elapsed from the date of the institution of 
the action. At any time during the pendency of the 
proceedings, the investigating agency, on its own ini- 
tiative, may bring the matter before the court and 
the court, on the recommendation of the agency, may 
revoke any order entered in the action or may make 
new provisions for the custody of the child. 


Agency’s Report Examined by Applicants 

At the final hearing, which is held one year from 
the date the action began, the investigating agency 
presents its report and if the adoption is not recom- 
mended, the court may not only deny the adoption, 
but make such disposition regarding the custody of 
the child as may be proper in the circumstances. At 
this final hearing, the agency is a necessary party and 
may present testimony as well as cross-examine wit- 
nesses. On the other hand, the agency’s report is sub- 
ject to examination by the applicants or their at- 
torney and the agency must be prepared to justify its 
conclusions and present evidence tending to establish 
the findings of its report. 

Heretofore, the report submitted by the agency 
had been regarded as confidential and for the exami- 
nation of the court only. There was a sharp division 
of opinion in the committee as to the advisability of 
this report being inspected by the applicants or their 
attorney and the question was again debated when 
the report of the committee was submitted to the 
Adoption Advisory Council. The agency’s point of 
view was that the report in many instances contained 
confidential matter which either in substance or 
source could not be revealed to the applicants and 
that the compulsion to deliver a copy of the report 
would so limit the scope thereof that a full picture 
could not be presented properly to the Judge. The 
argument in favor of the provision was that the ap- 
plicants should have an opportunity to refute the 
statements contained in the report if the same were 
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prejudicial and untrue in fact, and that it was not due 
process to permit such a report to be considered by 
the court without the applicants having this oppor- 
tunity. The provision for submission of the report to 
the applicants remained in the draft with the under- 
standing that this clause was to be re-examined after 
a year’s experience to see how it would work in actual 
practice. 

In order to simplify the procedure as much as pos- 
sible, the draft provided that if the agency’s report 
recommended favorable action on the adoption, the 
formality of the final hearing could be dispensed with 
and judgment of adoption could be entered auto- 
matically without further appearances. 


Placements with Relatives 


In relative or stepparent placements, it is not 
necessary to file a complaint as soon as the child is 
received. It may be filed at any time after the child 
has resided in the home of the adopting parents for 
six months. The preliminary hearing may be limited 
to an inquiry as to the status of the parents of the 
child and at the preliminary hearing the court may 
immediately proceed to final hearing and terminate 
the matter without any waiting period. 

It was generally conceded by the committee that in 
close relative or stepparent adoptions, the matter 
should be facilitated as much as possible. They ques- 
tioned whether any agency supervision or investiga- 
tion was necessary at all. The general experience of 
agencies was that an investigation of this type of 
adopting home was rather superficial at best and no 
one remembered any case where it had ever been 
questioned. On the other hand, a situation could be 
supposed where the adopting parents, although 
closely related to the child, were obviously unsuitable 
or the home patently improper. Without any agency 
supervision whatsoever, there would be no way for 
the court to have this information brought to its at- 
tention and the best interests of the child might not 
be served. The provisions of the draft, therefore, were 
made to cover such a situation, but left it in the con- 
trol of the court to eliminate, in the preliminary 
hearing, all but an inquiry as to the parents of the 
child with the opening to extend the investigation 
and even require the formality of a final hearing, 
should these steps be necessary. 


Agency Placements 


As to agency placements, the procedure was even 
further simplified to abolish the preliminary hearing 
altogether. The complaint is filed after the child has 
been in the home of the adopting parents for at least 
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six months, but no sooner than one year from the 
date of surrender to the agency. Character witnesses 
are no longer required, it being felt that the agency 
investigation adequately covers this and is much 
more reliable. Although consents have been abolished 
in all other cases, the consent or surrender to the 
agency by the natural parents by written instrument 
is still retained. The final hearing is held within a 
period of 10 to 30 days from the filing of the com. 
plaint and the matter is quickly concluded. 

The compulsion of waiting one year before filing 
the complaint was the subject of some difference of 
opinion. This was agreed upon because it was neces- 
sary that the agencies have ample time to institute 
legal procedure to terminate parental rights prior to 
the final placement. It was generally felt that good 
adoption practice would require at least a one-year 
trial period with the adopting couple before the 
agency could be in a position to recommend the 
adoption to the court. 


Law to be Liberally Interpreted 


An important feature of the draft was the inclusion 
in the proposed law of a statement of public policy 
and a definition of terms. New Jersey is a common- 
law state and adoptions were unknown in common- 
law. They are strictly a statutory creature. Under the 
rules of construction in those cases, a statute which 
does not expound or enlarge upon the principles 
known to common-law is subject to be strictly con- 
strued. The result was that any deviation from the 
exact provisions of the statute, no matter how slight 
or unimportant would lead to the denial of the adop- 
tion. The court had no leeway in waiving or enlarging 
upon any of the statutory provisions regardless of the 
circumstances in the case. In one instance, in this 
state, an adoption was denied because the adopting 
couple failed to bring a character witness. The draft 
specifically provided that the statute was to be liber- 
ally construed in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the paragraph dealing with public policy and 
this was felt to be of great advantage in removing 
legal technicalities for future adopting applicants, at 
the same time closing possible loopholes to persons 
attempting to evade the spirit of the act. 


Other Provisions 


Some other new features of the law are the pro- 
vision that if the child to be adopted is 10 years of 
age or older, the agency report should specifically 
indicate the understanding and wishes of this child, 
and his appearance would be required at court. Here- 
tofore, it was only necessary to attach the child’s 
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written consent if over 14 years, with no other indica- 
tion as to whether the child understood the nature of 
the consent or under what circumstances the signa- 
ture of the child had been procured. All adoption 
hearings are to be held in closed chambers rather 
than in open court. The investigating agency’s costs 
are included directly in the judgment of adoption and 
made a part of the proceedings. 

Nonresidents are barred from bringing adoption 
actions in New Jersey unless the child was received 
from an agency in this state. Heretofore the state was 
a fertile field for nonresident actions, especially in 
cases of difference in religion. The statute in New 
Jersey did not contain and still does not contain any 
restriction in this regard, while the New York law 
permits adoptions only by couples of the same re- 
ligion as the natural parents of the child to be 
adopted. 

Under the old law, the child continued to inherit 
from his original parents and relatives. There was 
considerable legal question whether the child inher- 
ited from the collateral relatives of the adopting par- 
ents, and it was felt that unless the intention was 
very clear, the adopted child would not be considered 
a person able to so inherit. The new provision cuts off 
the right of the adopted child to inherit from his 
natural parents, but specifically provides for his right 
to.inherit, exactly as if he had been a natural born 
child, from the adopting parents. 


(Companion Bills 


The draft was prepared in the form of a bill and 
introduced into the New Jersey Senate in the early 
part of 1953, along with two companion bills that the 
committee had worked on as part of the general plan. 
One of these bills specifically made it a crime to 
place, offer to place or assist in placing any child for 
adoption, unless such person or agency was approved 
for such purpose by the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies for the State of New Jersey. The taking 
or receiving of any money for such purposes was made 
a high misdemeanor. In the adoption bill, there was 
a provision authorizing the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions relating to the qualifications of agencies for 
approval to place children in New Jersey and wher- 
ever the word “agency” was referred to in the adop- 
tion bill, it was defined to mean an agency which had 
received such approval. 

In preparing the draft of the new law, the com- 
mittee felt that agency placements deserved at least 
as much legal protection as did private placements. 
Therefore, the second companion bill devised a pro- 
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cedure whereby agencies, in such cases as they 
deemed advisable, could institute a legal action for 
the termination of parental rights prior to the place- 
ment of the child in an adopting home. The purpose 
of this bill was twofold: to give the agency assurance 
that the child of which it had custody was available 
for adoption placement, and to give the adopting 
parents security against possible interference by the 
natural parents after placement. It would also afford 
natural parents an opportunity to present before a 
legal tribunal such objections as they might have to 
the placement of their child in an adopting home and 
their loss of parental rights. In many cases where an 
agency had received a surrender of a child and there 
was some question as to the identity of his parents or 
persons in loco parentis to him, the agency was re- 
luctant to place the child for adoption. They hesi- 
tated because of the possibility that when the adopt- 
ing parent instituted adoption proceedings a year 
later, it would be found that the proper consents had 
not been obtained. In some cases the natural parent 
changed his mind several times and the agency was 
never sure of his ultimate decision. In these instances, 
children lingered in foster homes over an extended 
period which could have been utilized to far greater 
advantage in establishing themselves in an adopting 
home. If the agency resolved the doubt in favor of 
the child, the risk to both the agency and the adopt- 
ing parents was great. 


In one case, eight months after the natural parents had given a 
legally executed surrender to a recognized agency, they instituted 
action for the recovery of their child from the adopting parents 
with whom the child had been for that length of time. The natural 
parents were successful in having the Trial Court and the Appel- 
late Court render decisions in their favor. Only after three years 
of very costly litigation and an extraordinary appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey, was the position of the agency and 
the adopting parents finally vindicated. 


The three bills were introduced into the Senate in 
March, 1953. At a public hearing before the Senate 
committee, when the Senate chambers were crowded 
with representatives from all over the state, the 
general sentiment expressed was in accord with the 
three bills. However, the bills languished in the Sen- 
ate without action. Needless to say, the agencies 
exerted every effort to have the bills acted upon. 
Unofficially the proponents were informed that op- 
position had arisen because it was felt that the pro- 
posed law did not go far enough in permitting direct 
placement by the natural parents with persons whom 
they could unrestrictedly select. At the same time 
these objectors conceded the correctness of the com- 
mittee’s position that placements arranged by un- 
qualified persons should be entirely eliminated. 
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Two Amendments 


As a consequence, the main bill was amended so 
that only the natural parents were permitted to make 
direct placements. The criminal statute was also 
amended to permit direct placement by the natural 
parents and was further amended to permit the pay- 
ment of expenses for the birth or illness of the child. 
Objections of agencies were of no avail, and it was 
finally agreed that it would be better to accept such 
part of the program as could be put through rather 
than lose everything. On July 23, 1953, the proposed 
changes became law with the provisions as outlined 
in this article and with the amendment as stated. The 
criminal statute became law with the amendment as 
stated and was effective immediately. 

Nothing was done with regard to the statute giving 
the agencies a procedure for legally terminating pa- 
rental rights, and it tailed of passage altogether. The 
New Jersey Welfare Council and interested agencies 
are continuing their efforts to have this bill reintro- 
duced into the legislature this year with the hope of 
eventual success. The almost complete accomplish- 
ment, however, of the objectives of the committee 
and the Council were due in large measure to the 
efforts of a statewide organization of lay and profes- 
sional people and the united action of the agencies. 

The entire previous adoption law was repealed. 
There was also repealed, perhaps inadvertently, a 


law which was passed in 1952, which gave legal effect 
in New Jersey to all adoptions in any other state, 
territory or possession of the United States.* This 
law was enacted after the committee’s draft had been 
prepared, and was repealed together with all of the 
remaining provisions of the old adoption act in a 
blanket repealer. It had not been considered by the 
committee because it had not been in existence at the 
time of the first draft. 

The Adoption Advisory Council is continuing its 
efforts in the improvement of the adoption procedure, 
using this year as an observation period to carefully 
watch the workings of the new law and the experiences 
of agencies during this period of time. While there are 
several changes that could be suggested, it has been 
generally agreed that nothing be done for the time 
being until an opportunity has been afforded to test 
the new law under various conditions. It should be 
highly interesting for other states which are con- 
templating changes in their adoption procedure to 
observe the New Jersey law in action. 





* The act was important because in several cases in New Jersey, 
adoptions granted in one state were not being given legal effect in 
other states where the adopting parents subsequently took up resi- 
dence. This was primarily due to differences in procedure in the 
various states and the reluctance of the courts of one state to 
sanction such differences in the other. It points up the terrific need 
for a uniform adoption law throughout the country and is a move- 
ment that should be considered by all national organizations inter- 
ested in this field. 






WHO SPEAKS NOW FOR THE CHILD ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE’ 


Ernest F. Witte 
Executive Director 
Council on Social Work Education 


New York, New York 


In 1935, spokesmen for dependent children interpreted 
the cause so well that ADC became law. Mr. 
laments that, while the need remains great, public under- 
standing and appreciation of the program has diminished, 


Witte 


largely because those who should speak are silent. 


As a citizen and parent, who is also a social worker, 
I have had an opportunity to learn at first hand 
about our public assistance program of which the Aid 
to Dependent Children’s program is a part. I mention 
this since the difficulties that beset ADC must, be- 
cause of our political and social organization, be re- 
solved by the responsible citizen and parent. Social 
workers acting alone cannot make much progress in 
achieving needed changes. However, they bear a 
heavy responsibility for enlisting the interest of the 
public, for informing themselves about the program, 
for making the facts known, for giving leadership and 
for making common cause with the public welfare de- 
partments in providing services to the children on 

* Excerpts from an address delivered at Eastern Regional Con 
ference, Asbury Park, N. J., February 8, 1954. 
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public assistance. Let us look at some of the rea- 
sons why it is so vital to support and improve 


ADC. 


The Goals of ADC 


A dependent child under the Social Security Act is 
one under 18 years of age (16 if not in school) who is 
deprived of parental support or care by the death, 
physical or mental incapacity, or continued absence 
from the home of a parent. 

The goals of the program, as set forth in the Hand- 
book,* are “‘to assure its children opportunity to: 

* Federal Security Administration, Handbook of Public Agency 
Administration, Part IV, Washington, 1946. Federal participation 
is limited to children living with parents, grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, brothers or sisters. Only Nevada has no ADC program. 
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1. Grow up in a setting of their own family relationships; 
2. Have the economic support and services they need for health 
and development; 


3. Receive an education that will help them to realize their 

capacities; and 

4. Share in the life of the neighborhood and community.’ 

In other words, in passing the Social ace Act, 
Congress recognized the importance of maintaining 
as nearly a normal family life for as many children as 
possible, regardless of the economic circumstances of 
the families into which they had been born. Congress 
sought to make clear its paramount interest in the 
well-being of the children involved by specifying that 
the grant was being made to or on behalf of the child. 
No separate provision was made for the guardian or 
adult in the home responsible for the child’s care. 
Since 1950, when the act was amended, the Federal 
Government participates in supporting the adult car- 
ing for the child, if such person is also in need. 


The Importance of ADC 

The importance of the ADC program can be meas- 
ured in several ways, and probably no one would 
deny that it meets them all. Yet, because we need to 
emphasize a knowledge of the factual in the under- 
standing of any social program, let me summarize 
briefly a few of the current facts about ADC. In 
October, 1953 (the latest figures available), some 
543,870 families with 1,448,886 children were de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon ADC for where- 
withal to live. The typical ADC family consisted of 


three to four (3.5) persons, of whom two to three 
) 


2.7) were children. The average grant per family was 
$83.52, or $23.61 per individual per month, or some- 
thing like $5.45 per week—less than $1 per day per 
this $83.52 average family 
monthly payment, was an average of $1.92 for medi- 
cal care. We must be careful about such generaliza- 


person. Included in 


tions, however, for these monthly grants per person 
range trom $3.05 per month in Puerto Rico, $4.89 in 
the Virgin Islands and $7.40 in Mississippi to a high 
of $39.35 in Connecticut.* In December, 1952, Puerto 
Rico was aiding 70 children per 1,000; West Virginia, 
65 per 1,000, and New Jersey only 9.7 

In the beginning, the great majority of children got 


help because they were fatherless. But by the end of 


1952, the father was dead in only one family in five 
on the ADC rolls. In about one fourth of the families 
the father was incapacitated} in over half these fami- 


lies the father was absent from the home because of 


marital discord or other reasons.7 


Do these figures suggest some of the causes of 


dependency, as well as some of the social services that 
may be needed by these ADC families? 


’ Advance Release of Statistics on Public Assistance, October, 1953. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash., D.C. 
t See Social Work Year Book, 1954, p. 400. 
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Over a million children—not to mention children 
benefiting from veterans’ programs—are today re- 
ceiving aid as a result of the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance program. The number of survivor children 
receiving OASI benefits outnumbers three times the 
number of fatherless children on ADC. This trend 
will continue as the insurance program gains momen- 
tum, and it suggests still another question. Who is 
prepared to help the children in these fatherless fami- 
lies with the problems which are beyond the ability 
of the children or their guardians to meet? Has the 
field of child welfare given thought to this area of 
need? 


The Inadequacies 


The ADC program has been and is an outstanding 
contribution to the welfare of the children of this 
nation and therefore to the future well-being of the 
nation itself. Its economic benefits alone would insure 
this appraisal. In the words of Blackwell and Gould: 

We have been impressed with the evidence that the great pre- 
ponderance of ADC families have been functioning relatively well 
under a heavy weight of hardship. The scholastic, vocational, and 
other achievements of ADC children seem remarkable in some 
instances. Delinquency, crime, child neglect, and children born out 
of wedlock occur less frequently than one would expect in such a 
stress-ridden group.* 

I say that this program has accomplished tremen- 
dous good, but that it falls far short of its possibili- 

ies. Its great service and benefits to children make 
it worth spending more of our time and effort trying 
to improve it. 

Wherein have we 


ADC program? 


> failed our responsibilities to the 


1. We have assumed that this program would be 
understood and supported generally without any 
special effort of ours. We have not, even in the face of 
destructive criticism, really rallied our forces to sup- 
port those public officials who were striving to give 
the program life and meaning over and beyond mone- 
tary considerations. 

2. We have not examined objectively the criticisms 
leveled at the program and then set about with 
determined efforts to correct those which needed cor- 
rection. 

For example, in developing public assistance, cer- 
tain concepts, consistent with social work principles, 
were formulated as basic to administering the pro- 
gram. One of these concepts has been stated as 
“the recipient of assistance has a right to self-determination to the 
same degree as other individuals in the community.” 

We would all agree that this is a sound governing 
concept for ADC. But our trouble has been with its 





* Gordon W. Blackwell and Raymond F. Gould, Future Citizens 
All (American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill., 1952). 


(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Inter-Country Adoptions 


WE want to call attention to the number of children 
from other countries now coming into the United 
States to be adopted by American families. This has 
been made possible by recent changes in the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (Public Law 162, Ap- 
proved July 29, 1953). The Report of the Interna- 
tional Social Service* on this problem, reviewed in 
the February CH1tp WELFARE, should, in our opin- 
ion, be required reading for agency boards and staffs. 
We are informed that already forty-four states are 
feeling the impact of the movement and must face the 
problems of providing adequate safeguards for the 
child and the adopting parent, often under conditions 
inimical to both. 

It cannot be taken for granted that parental rights 
or the child’s best interest have been properly taken 
into account, traditional attitudes and customs vary 
so greatly country to country. Nor can social agencies 
in the United States merely ignore the implications of 
long-distance adoptions because they had no part in 
the original planning. Modern methods of communi- 
cation and travel have literally ended obstacles of 
space and the traffic will doubtless grow as air routes 
from Asia, Europe and South America continue to 
develop. 

The League believes it is of the utmost importance 
for every community to be alert to this situation in 
order to make whatever plans are necessary to insure 
such safeguards. We believe that child welfare work- 
ers have an obligation to help meet the immediate 
needs of these children who are brought here to be- 
come our future citizens. We shall not be living up to 
this obligation if we wait for the well-known signals 
of distress. Our help may then come too late. 

Child welfare agencies and other organizations con- 
cerned with the well-being of children have definite 
convictions about what a sound adoption program 
entails and the child from overseas, ostensibly brought 
here to find new and lasting family ties, is entitled to 
the best service we have to offer. Many of these 
children have already been through strain and stress 
—uprooting, change, separation and loss as well as 
serious material deprivation. They have had experi- 
ence which takes its own toll and can well interfere 
with plans made with the best intentions to bring 
happiness to a childless couple. Some of these young- 
sters are ready to let a pair of new adults become 
their parents but many are not. The community 


* Hochfeld, Eugenie and Valk, Margaret A., Experience in Inter- 
Country Adoptions, International Social Service, American Branch, 
New York, 1953. 
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should be prepared to assume a proper responsibility 
in behalf of such youngsters no matter from whence 
they come. 

This then is the time for all agencies to pool their 
resources to arouse an informed and public-spirited 
citizen leadership so that, banded together, they can 
work to establish methods and procedures whereby 
the intent to be of genuine help to these children can 
be fully realized. : 


Michael Schapiro Heads Adoption Project 


Ix the November issue of CH1LD WELFARE, we an- 
nounced that a grant had been received by the 
League from the Heinz Foundation to undertake a 
special study of adoptions in the United States. We 
mentioned that members of various professions such 
as pediatrics, sociology, anthropology, etc., would act 
as consultants, and that a coordinator would be 
secured to direct the project. We are happy to an- 
nounce that Mr. Michael Schapiro of Portland, 
Oregon has accepted this position. 

Mr. Schapiro has had long experience in social wel- 
fare at local, state, national and international levels. 
Since the beginning of 1949, he was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Oregon Governor’s State Committee on 
Children and Youth. 

Mr. Schapiro served two years overseas with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and the Preparatory Commission of IRO. As 
Regional Director with the Italian Mission, he initi- 
ated and organized the First National Conference of 
Social Work held in Italy. He was a delegate to the 
International Conference of Social Work at the 
Hague, Holland in 1947 and to the National Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in 1950. Mr. Schapiro is the author of a num- 
ber of articles and studies in the social welfare field. 


& 
League to Co-Sponsor Inservice Training Institute 


On April 22, 23 and 24, the 10th Inservice Training 
Institute for administrative institutional personnel 
will be held at Western Reserve University. This 
year, as in the past, the Institute will be sponsored 
jointly by the League and the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of the University. Dr. Susanne 
Schulze of the University of Chicago will be the Insti- 
tute Leader. With its focus on the institution’s pro- 
gram, board and superintendent, the Institute will 
discuss the division of responsibility between the 
superintendent and the board, and the superintend- 
ent’s work with board committees. There will also be 
two sessions on cooperation with state departments 
of public welfare which have licensing power and the 
institutions. 

For further information write Western Reserve 
University, School of Applied Social Sciences, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR— 1954 


(* Note Revised Dates) 





Central Regional Conference 
March 11, 12, 13 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chairman: Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary 
Family and Childrens Service 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





South Pacific Regional Conference 
March 18, 19, 20 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, California 
Chairman: Mr. Karl Glou, Assistant Director 
Vista Del Mar Child Care Service 
| Los Angeles 34, California 








Northwest Regional Conference 
* March 21, 22, 23 
Hotel Olympia, Seattle, Washington 
Chairman: George Fahey, Board Member 
Washington Children’s Home Society 
Seattle, Washington 


Southern Regional Conference 
April 1, 2, 3 
George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida 
Chairman: Miss Frances Davis, Acting Assistant 
State Director 
Florida Department of Public Welfare 
Jacksonville, Florida 





Midwest Regional Conference 
April 5, 6, 7 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
Chairman: Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent 
Division of Child Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Illinois 


Southwest Regional Conference 

* April 12, 13, 14 
YWCA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Chairman: Charles L. Leopold, Executive Director 


Family and Children’s Service 
Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma 





New England Regional 


Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire 
Chairman: Linwood L. Brown, Executive Director 
Sweetser Children’s Home 

Saco, Maine 


National Conference of Social Work 
| ™May 9-14 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

League Headquarters: Hotel Ambassador 

| League Program Committee Chairman: 

Miss Daisy S. Young, Chief 

Bureau of Children’s Services 
Department of Welfare and Institutions 
Richmond, Va. 


Subcommittee Chairmen: 

West Coast: Mr. Stuart R. Stimmel 
Portland, Oregon 
Mrs. Mary Lawrence 
Chicago, Illinois 
East Coast: Mr. Norman V. Lourie 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Midwest: 
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Rescheduling of Southwest Regional 


Because of the Easter week-end, the Planning 
Committee of the Southwest Regional Conference 
has changed the dates of the Conference to April 12, 
13 and 14. The Conference Headquarters will be the 
YWCA, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Also affected is 
the date of the Regional Meeting of the Committee 
on Functions and Program, formerly April 13, now 
scheduled for April 14 and 15. 


International Conferences 


Tue International Conference of Social Work will 
hold its seventh World Forum for Social Welfare in 
Toronto, Canada, June 27—July 2. The theme will be 
“Promoting Social Welfare through ‘Self-Help’ in 
Health and Welfare.” The Conference urges that 
every phase of social welfare be represented. Only 
members of ICSW may attend. Information about 
membership and attendance may be secured from: 


U. S. Committee, International Conference of Social 
Work, 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


The International Association for Child Psychiatry 
will hold an Institute on Emotional Problems of Chil- 
dren Under Six on August 13 and 14 in conjunction 
with the Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health. Members of the Institute will discuss pre- 
pared clinical case studies and research reports 
related to the treatment of young children. It is 
hoped that some broad principles of child psychiatry 
will emerge which will be useful to workers in the 
field. The topic of one of the technical sections of the 
Conference (August 14-21) will be Mental Health of 
Children and Youth. Dr. Jenny Roudinesco of 
France, Dr. W. D. Wall of UNESCO, and Dr. Carlos 
Nassar of Chile and others will lead the various dis- 
cussions. Write for full information to: International 
Association for Child Psychiatry, 1790 Broadway, 
B.. 2. 3. F 

& 

A World Child Welfare Congress, under the auspices 
of the International Union for Child Welfare, will 
be held at Zagreb, Yugoslavia August 30-September 
4. The subjects for discussion will be “The Child 
Separated from His Family” and “The Child in the 
Broken or Problem Family.” A series of discussion 
groups will follow the Plenary Sessions. Individuals 
as well as representatives of organizations are invited 
to attend. For full information write: Secretariat, 
World Child Welfare Congress, 16, Rue du Mont- 
Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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WHO SPEAKS NOW FOR THE CHILD 
ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


(Continued from page 9) 

rigid interpretation. Cases of gross neglect have been 
discovered among ADC—even as elsewhere—and 
steps which would insure protection for the child and 
give reassurance to the community were not taken. 
Sometimes such failure has been because of over- 
loaded staffs, sometimes because the worker just did 
not know what to do, but in other cases inaction was 
based upon this very “right to self-determination.”’ 
The result has been extremely harmful to public 
understanding and has undermined confidence in the 
program. People cannot exercise responsible self- 
determination (particularly where other lives are in- 
volved) unless they have had the opportunity to 
develop such responsibility. Where this ability 1s 
lacking, the task of casework is to develop it, but not 
at the expense of children. I shall not get into the 
wrangle over whose judgments are final. I believe 
there are adequate and commonly accepted stand- 
ards by which to judge responsible care, and that 
there is no need for social workers to get into long 
academic arguments in applying such standards in 
any given case. 

3. We have been slow to resolve some of our own 
differences of opinion on what the program should 
encompass and how policies of governing the pro- 
gram should be carried out. We have, in short, been 
confused in our own thinking on some of the basic 
issues surrounding the administration of ADC. 

The most outstanding illustration of this conflict in 
our thinking is whether casework service is or is not 
inherent in the administration of this program. I have 
never been able to understand how anyone living in 
our society could seriously believe that giving assist- 
ance successfully, requires anything but the most 
skilled casework. Determination of eligibility for pub- 
lic assistance, with all that this means to the appli- 
cant, determination of the amount of the grant, the 
need to maintain or restore self-respect and self- 
determination, the very implications of applying for 
help, are all fraught with such deep emotion that if 
the process is to be constructive, or at least not 
damaging, it must be done with skill. It is a tribute 
to the public assistance workers, the great majority 


of whom have had no special preparation, that they 
carry on this work with minimum difficulty. 


In ADC, the need for skilled casework is required 
beyond other types of public assistance, because chil- 
dren are involved. In an actual analysis of problems 
coming to ADC we find, as is to be expected, vir- 
tually the same problems as are found elsewhere. Let 
mejlist them. 
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. Conflict in family or relative relationships. 

. Inadequate homemaking. 

. Behavior problems of parents. 

a. Neglect and/or abuse of children. 
b. Unmarried parenthood. 
c. Alcoholism. 

. Lack of useful skills for employment. 

. Problems of community relationships. 

. Illness, including mental and physical handicaps of both 

parents and children. 

. Behavior problems of children. 

. Mental deficiency in both parents and children. 

It seems unbelievable that anyone argues that 
casework is not needed in public assistance. Yet such 
services are far from being universally agreed upon in 
the administration of this program. 

Is there anything much more tragic than the par- 
ent who knows he needs help with his child, but does 
not have access to those from whom he might get 
help? 

4. We have been far too willing to leave to federal, 
state and local public officials the administration of 
the assistance programs while the rest of us were busy 
with other programs for children. We have, in fact, 
placed a premium on foster home care of children by 
the competence of the personnel assigned to this 
service, by the range of physical care which generally 
adequate budgets make possible, and by the stability 
of such programs. 

5. We have not, in the face of the great shortage 
of competent social workers, shared our “know-how” 
or given our help to the public assistance worker in 
anything like the degree in which such help was 
needed. Rather have we tended to discount the im- 
portance of these workers, perhaps through our 
failure to recognize that they were attempting to deal 
with the same range of difficult problems as those 
confronting the most sophisticated children’s agency. 

6. We have not utilized our resources to the maxi- 
mum to insure a larger supply of better qualified 
social workers. Our agencies have left this problem of 
increasing the supply of competent personnel, with- 
out which we can make very little improvement, 
largely to others to worry about. 

7. We have not developed our professional educa- 
tion for social work to give as much understanding to 
this whole field of public welfare or to develop that 
feeling of social responsibility which the pioneer so- 
cial workers, “who spoke for the child on public 
assistance,” so forcefully demonstrated. Just to bring 
out one aspect of this point, I quote from the presi- 
dential address of Helen Wright at the Second An- 
nual Program Meeting of the Council on Social Work 


Education. Speaking of the social responsibility of 


the social worker she said: 


. . « The sense of responsibility must extend not only to the client 
but to the people immediately around him and to the community. 
How well do we succeed in teaching students to see these responsi- 
bilities, to help them balance the interests of their clients with con- 
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flicting interests of other members of their families, or with the 
interests of the community? ... As I read the literature and 
listen to the discussions of casework teaching, I find relatively 
little attention given to this phase of the social worker’s responsi- 
bility. Yet I should think that a caseworker had no more difficult 
problem to face than this one of balancing conflicting interests. 
. . . From time to time disturbing instances come to my attention 
in which it seems to me that the worker has so concentrated on 
the client that the welfare of others has been forgotten. I cannot 
help wondering at times whether we sit too abjectly at the feet of 
the psychiatrist and hence forget that one of the distinguishing 
features of social work has traditionally been that of considering 
the individual in relation to society. 

An even more disturbing question arises as to how well we are 
teaching responsibility to all in need, not merely to those whom 
our agencies accept. The modern emphasis on defining agency 
function and accepting only applicants whose needs fall within the 
defined function, necessary and desirable as this is for many rea- 
sons, has its hazards. What is to hi appen to those people w ho do 
not fall within any agency function? 

The final phase of social responsibility about which I wish 
to "speak is responsibility for social action or social reform, for 
community planning, in short, for creating or helping create condi- 
tions which make good service possible or, even better, obviate the 
need for such services. Unless social workers are ready to take on 
such responsibilities, they may be caseworkers, they may be group 
workers, but in my opinion they have little claim to the title of 
social worker. We all give lip service to this idea; we honor our 
predecessors who were better known for their contributions along 
these lines than for their skill in casework or group work. I am 
afraid, however, that we are failing (rather seriously) in our educa- 
tion of students for these responsibilities. 


We in the field of social work have in considerable 
measure failed many of the children who have turned 
to this program for help in the past. It remains to be 
seen what we do about the present and the future. 


We have 
efforts led to the enactment of the Social Security Act 


in the same way failed those whose pioneer 


in 1935, and who by their vision and determination 
created an unequaled opportunity for us to improve 
the well-being of the most disadvantaged children in 
our nation. The intent of the program, as indicated 
in the hearings on the bill, was noble in purpose, 
practicable as to goals, and sound in terms of social 
policy. 


What we can do for ADC 


In conclusion, let me state some of the things I 
think we need to do if we are to accept our responsi- 
bilities as citizens, board members and social workers 
for this program. 

1. We 
potentialities so that we are well informed and can 


thus inform others. 


> must first of all understand its purposes and 


This includes an understanding 
of what federal legislation permits, and how nearly 
our communities are utilizing its possibilities in serv- 
ing their own children. Is the program being used to 
keep families together, with all that this means to the 
child? Are we using it to re-establish families? Are we 
using it to its maximum to get children out of institu- 
tions in situations where the child would benefit? Our 
boards need to take time to understand and deter- 
ADC 


offers, and decide whether it is worth their support. 


mine for themselves the full values which 
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We must acquaint ourselves with the adminis- 
trative, budgetary and personnel factors involved 
and help to see that any of these which prevent the 
program from fulfilling its purposes are modified. We 
must be willing to utilize some of our own resources 
if we are to achieve this purpose. 

3. We must be constantly on the alert as to pro- 
posed legislation affecting the program and prepared 
to take appropriate action when this is called for. We 
must likewise be ready to initiate legislation that will 
improve the program. We must not be complacent 
because of changes in the insurance programs that 
will ultimately decrease the number of children on 
public assistance, for the residual cases will be more 
difficult and require more rather than less public 
understanding and support. 

4. We must create opportunities for ourselves to 
let the members of the non-social work organizations 
to which we belong—the Parent-Teachers Association, 
our churches and clubs—know and understand this 
program for children. These groups have a natural 
interest in any program for children if they can 
secure accurate and comprehensive information about 
it. Does the PTA know that 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren who finish high school in the upper quarter of 
their class do not go to college for financial reasons or 
lack of interest? Does your community know that the 
Federal Government spends more on the preservation 
of migratory birds than for the care and education of 
migratory children? 

Who among us can relax, knowing that, 
study of the ADC program, 
conclude: 


in their 
Blackwell and Gould 


It is remarkable that ADC children and their families have 
gotten along so well under such circumstances, but at the same 
time we are compelled to ask this nation with an annual income of 
well over 200 billion dollars: Is this the best the United States can 
do to conserve these millions of children— Future Citizens All? The 
American tradition prescribes that children be provided the basic 
necessities of life. Yet we have found the assistance to them 
through ADC to be so little in some states that the budget needs 
on which the amount of assistance was based were well below 
minimum subsistence standards. ADC payments were sometimes 
limited to maximums below these family budgets or were sufficient 
to bring incom up to only a specified percentage of the budgeted 
needs of the families. 

But the evidence on income does not stop here. Our statistics 
demonstrate impressively that the higher the income per person of 
these ADC families, the better were such items as housing and the 
educational achievement of children. The lower the income per 
person, the poorer were housing and educational progress.* 


are to 
which you will be asked to give continuing attention. 
It would be presumptuous for me to tell you that 
ADC is the most important issue in the children’s 
field today. 
able to you, on which you can make your own de- 


I know that there are many aspects of child c 


The facts about the program are avail- 


cisions. You must decide what is most important to 
the welfare of the children of the What 


* Op. cit., pp. XXVI-XXVII. 


nation. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































priority of interest will you assign to the ADC 
program? 
In the legislative recommendations with respect to 





ADC there is a happy indication that the present 








national administration hopes to make this part of 





our social security system more adequate and that it 
may be interested in helping the states to improve its 











administration. 











Is this, then, a renewed opportunity for us to help 





this program to achieve more fully its purposes? Let 





us hope that we will now become the spokesmen for 





the children on public assistance. 


@ 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Interpreting Results of Service to Child’s Family 











THE statistical report which follows was prepared by 
the Children’s Bureau of Memphis, Tennessee. Mrs. 
Houston M. Mitchell, Director of Casework at the 
Bureau, states that the report “was prepared for use 
in helping the Board and other laymen to see the re- 
lationship between casework service and discharge 
plans to children,” but the data should prove equally 
informative and useful as a basis of comparison for 
other agencies giving casework service to families 
during the child’s stay in boarding care. 

The following data are from a study of 73 children 
(from 48 families) discharged from the Children’s 
Bureau boarding home care in 1952 and returned to 
their families as a result of services that included case- 
work to parents and relatives. 






















































































TABLE I. 


Source of Referral 
















































No.of No. Families 

Source Children Represented 
Juvenile Courts. . Baath iy Alafeite dtteee 36 24 
Parents or Relatives.......... 26 18 
Other Agencies. 2... ...:.6066 608205 11 6 
73 48 








TABLE II. 


Problems Most Frequently Present in Family Situations 
at Time of Referral of Children for Boarding Home Care 























(Listed according to frequency, with number of families indicated) 















































Relatives uninterested or unable to care for children. ........ 40 
One or both parents unstable and/or immature............ 34 
Parents separated by desertion, divorce, death, etc.......... 26 
Pemieanbe OF OO TOOTS... ... <6 5c cscs cd se cease ecieesiacs 21 
One or both parents living away from family.............. 1 
Illness requiring hospitalization of parent................. 14 
Re NE HN NINE i i6  Ssaind ss ncs wala dns 6 aw beeen aawas 14 
NN fice Camda veka skewed vm amod eka 12 
Non-support by father (official). ..............00ee cc cees 8 








hes oie cca ccaiaeesek aera eeeoe 8 
Family wage earner unemployed.....................005. + 
Re re ee ne ene re ee 4 
3 
3S 
3 




















Mental illness of parent (diagnosed)..................... 
Chub ar Goth parents aleeblic..... «6s sce csc eesccccaces 
Relatives unable to carry responsibility alone 
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In all of the families a combination of several or 
many problems were present. 

Financial pressures due either to insufficient earn- 
ings or unemployment were contributing factors in 
the breakdown of almost 50 per cent of the families. 


TABLE III. 


Length of Stay in Boarding Home Care 


No. of Families 
Length of Stay Children Represented 

Less than) months<.<.0.5... 4. oes 12 6 
1 month but less than 4 months....... 10 9 
4 months but less than 7 months... ... + 3 
7 months but less than 1 year......... 9 a. 
1 year but less than 2 years........... 17 11 
2 years but less than 3 years.......... 2 1 
3 years but less than 4 years........ 11 5 
4 years but less than 5 years........ 2 1 
DM CALSHAIND OMEE go gestae a4 sracdie somatic 6 5 

1S 48 


The median length of stay was 13.4 months. 

35 of the 73 children were in boarding home care 
less than one year. 

52 of the 73 children were in boarding home care 
less than two years. 

6 of the 8 children in care for 4 years or more were 
originally accepted for care until they were grown. 
By intensive casework the length of stay was short- 
ened. 


TABLE IV. 


Status of Families at Time of Discharge of Children in 
Relation to Status at Time of Referral 


No. of No. of 

Status Families Children 
ioe ce eo Rate eee ss 42 64 
INGMCN BRE Cisco cee Cees 6 9 





TABLE V. 


Spread of Casework Service in Work with Families of 
Children Discharged from Boarding Home Care 


(In addition to work with children and boarding parents) 


No. of 
Work Done with Families 
I ita sana cee eee een + 24 
IGEN ARCIES 5-5 osicts cc ccimne tet ees - 15 
BES oc, cs iaie salen be Bate ea i 32 
OE TEIAUIVE ois. 5a Sa ere ahs hss a eek 12 
MO ROIATAGES 5. so cic vis arain wees ae 7 
MUNROE TEIACVES od 550s Goes sees 4 
Four or more relatives............ 9 - 
(DiOr APONOIES a3 i secs ss ee as ea 27 
£ 


Other wndividuals:. ............<.<:- 





For every child discharged, work had been done 
with an average of 5.8 individuals and agencies. This 
means that each worker with children in boarding 
homes is giving services to 171 individuals and agen- 
cies in order to keep her caseload of 29 children 
moving. 


[ 14] 
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TABLE VI. 


Discharge Plans 





No. of No. of 

Discharged to Children Families 
OU PALOUES: eid os aes Dares eee j 16 11 
PaO soz hes eS hl Sale howe Gretta 19 13 
ACKER geese esse Ley, 10 6 
IOS oa 5 ioe S.3 Oe RO : 12 8 
Free or adoptive homes............. 3 2 
Other Agency to be placed for adoption 8 5 
BIRUREURGHEHE cme od Sh: 2h ses wa, eke Seren 5 3 
73 48 





45 children in 30 families were discharged to one or 
both parents. 
57 children in 38 families were discharged to one or 
both parents or relatives. 

11 children from 7 families were moved toward 


adoption. 


Only 5 children required continuing community 


support. 
@ 


READERS’ FORUM 


Adoptive Home Intake Procedures 
Situation not always Typical 


Dear Editor: It was heartening to read the article 
in the January issue, “Some Casework Implications 
in Adoptive Home Intake Procedures” because of the 
provocative nature of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society’s experiments in redefining goals and 
procedures. Miss Dukette’s effective exposition of the 
League’s first basic principle in adoption practice— 
“to find proper homes for children who need adop- 
tion, not to find children for childless couples” —is a 
sensitive and realistic analysis of what the application 
of that principle can mean to a professional program 
when it is truly accepted. 

In our Adoption unit, along with other values, the 
telephone interview has proved an effective means of 
screening out applicants whose attitudes and expecta- 
tions would clearly preclude their meeting the needs 
of the types of children the unit serves. Our pro- 
cedure, however, differs markedly at the point of 
planning the steps that will follow the first telephone 
discussion. These differences are prescribed by the 
particular needs of a public adoption program which 
endeavors to place children of all races, religions, ages 
and backgrounds, with a conscious effort to find ade- 
quate homes for children above infancy and for fam- 
ily groups which should not be separated. In short, 
for those children sometimes labelled hard-to-place. 
We agree wholeheartedly with the desirability of 
early placements, but some children do not become 
available until they are toddlers or even school age. 
Our Adoption Unit has recently been placing be- 
tween 60 and 70 children in trial adoption annually. 
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One fourth to one third have been Negro and approx- 
imately 50 per cent have been over a year old at the 
time of placement. 

In addition to casework factors, there are legal and 
policy requirements which must be taken into ac- 
count. An ideal Protestant home, for example, cannot 
be considered for a school-age boy if the boy needing 
a home is Catholic. We find too—in contrast to the 
Illinois’ experience where “‘the agency situation is 
fairly typical” —that the composition of the available 
children as a group changes. Boys may suddenly out- 
number girls; there may be no twins or siblings avail- 
able, or there may be few Catholic infants or Protes- 
tant toddlers at a given time. 

What applicants are told at the time of the tele- 
phone interview is, therefore, geared to future as well 
as current needs for homes. If we had an abundance 
of applicants at all times for all the types of children 
in the caseload, and sufficient staff to pick up on 
home studies promptly, it would probably be sound 
to set a specific short interval within which we would 
proceed. But the reality of our situation requires that 
we interpret the timing of next steps in relation to 
long-term as well as immediate needs for homes. 

. . . While applicants who are not given hope of 
early movement on their applications may have to 
call back from time to time, these calls are not unduly 
time-consuming in our experience and are often prof- 
itable in bringing out new facts or changed attitudes. 
Granted that there are more casualties in proportion 
to the length of time applicants must wait, the ulti- 
mate cost is less than when the agency is caught 
without prospects for a given hard-to-place child. 


MartTHa PERRY 
Supervisor of Home Studies, Adoption Unit, Child Welfare 
Division, Department of Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Screening Through Group Meetings 


Dear Editor: . . . The problem of how best to 
serve our children and at the same time give genuine 
consideration to those who would like to adopt is cer- 
tainly a real one. However, we are still subject to 
criticism, and rightly so, for the way we work with 
prospective adoptive parents. In other areas of case- 
work the social worker is usually a “giving” person, 
but in adoption work the chief focus, at least during 
the intake period, seems to be on eliminating or 
rejecting families. . . . At our agency, we feel that 
the concept of “giving” can be applied to adoption 
intake. Our aim is to give prospective applicants 
sufficient information so they can know whether they 
meet general eligibility requirements. This is done in 
two steps: 

1. Any family calling in or writing about adoption is sent a 

folder which gives basic requirements such as residence, 
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religion, age, and fee. Some general information is also in- 
cluded such as the number and ages of children placed during 
the preceding year, general requirements for applicants, the 
amount of waiting involved, and the advantages of adopting 
a child through an agency. With the folder there is a covering 
letter stating that if after reading the folder, they are still 
interested, we should be glad to have them attend one of our 
group meetings. Our experience has been that the folder 
itself results in many people withdrawing without their being 
any element of rejection. 

2. At the group meeting, for those who feel they meet the basic 


requirements, the worker gives information about the agency, 


the kinds of children we place, the kinds of problems com- 
monly found in background, what is involved in a “home 
study,” the legal aspects of adoption, etc. There is opportu- 
nity for questions and discussion, but those present are not 
asked for any information about themselves. At the end of 
the meeting they are told that if they would like to pursue 
this further, they are free to get in touch with the worker 
later about an appointment for an interview. Once more 
experience has shown some couples will withdraw as a result 
of the group meeting. 


In terms of time, money and public relations, we 
have found this procedure economical and satisfac- 
tory both from the point of view of the applicants and 
the worker. On the whole, the prospective parents 
have felt more comfortable to be a part of a group 
the first time they come in. When they return for the 
interview, they at least know what the building and 
the worker look like thereby eliminating a little of the 
fear that is invariably present at that time. For the 
worker the cutting down on repetition is a vast relief. 
Moreover, the length of time of the first interview is 
shortened. 

Rutu Tarr 
Adoption Supervisor, Children’s Services of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Theory of Scarcity Considered Unsound 


Dear Editor: . . . We consider [the intake plan 
outlined by Miss Dukette] essentially a stopgap pro- 
cedure since we are convinced that this imbalance can 
be corrected. Our agency believes that the theory of 
scarcity in adoptions is essentially unsound. Three 
years ago our community had the same situation that 
Miss Dukette describes . . . with many more adop- 
tive applicants than available babies. However, an 
examination of the total number of adoptions being 
completed each year in our community indicated 
that there were approximately the same number of 
children available for adoption as adoptive appli- 
cants, but that most of the applicants were receiving 
children outside adoption agencies. Therefore, it 
seemed to us that the approach to bring these two 
areas in balance was to work within the total com- 
munity rather than just within the agency structure. 

Our local Council of Social Agencies spearheaded a 
drive to interpret local adoption services. Talks were 
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given before many professional and lay groups and 
particular attention was given to the medical profes- 
sion. Our own agency increased its adoption staff to 
the point where we were able to give immediate 
service to unmarried mothers, doctors and to the 
adoptive applicants. During these three years the in- 
dependent adoptions in our community have dropped 
to only 15 per cent of the total number of adoptions 
completed in 1953. We think that this is almost the 
irreducible minimum when we realize that many of 
these independent adoptions were to couples of mixed 
marriages or who were considered overage for infants 
by the certified agencies. 

During this three-year period, the number of com- 
pleted adoptions in our own agency has increased 
from 56 in 1950 to 170 in 1953. We now find that 
because of the splendid cooperation of the local med- 
ical profession and our maternity homes, we have 
approximately the same number of babies available 
for adoption as we have adoptive applicants. Our 
waiting period has now been reduced considerably, 
less than one year, with the result that the natural 
parents, members of the medical profession and 
others in the community who have been involved in 
adoptions, are all much more satisfied with the adop- 
tion procedure. Above all, this practice has enabled 
us to place babies with adoptive families at a much 
earlier date, with much more constructive results to 
the child. 

Our agency feels that too many adoptive agencies 
have accepted the fact that there are many more 
applicants than available children without trying to 
encourage natural parents who wish to place their 
children for adoption to work out arrangements with 
the adoptive agency. We feel that a close working 
relationship with members of the medical profession 
and the maternity homes is the best way to avoid 
long waiting lists of adoptive applicants. 

Duane W. Curisty 
Executive Vice President, The Children’s Home 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lending Library 


Books and pamphlets reviewed in CHiLp WEL- 
FARE are available on loan to staff of League 
member agencies, provisionals and subscribers 
to the advisory service. The privilege of borrow- 
ing from the library applies also to any articles 
which may be mentioned. Library material is 
loaned for two weeks, and this period may be 
extended. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ArtirupEs Towarp Givinc, by F. Emerson Andrews, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1953. 145 pp. Price $2.00. 


If your children’s agency has trouble raising enough 
money, you should find much to stimulate your 
thinking in Mr. Andrews’ latest book. This short 
study results from 3,000 manuscript pages based on 
National Opinion Research Center test interviews 
with 91 individuals living in several localities. The 
Russell Sage Foundation contributed the money for 
this pilot experiment. 

Mr. Andrews is a prolific and authoritative writer 
on philanthropy. His books and articles always merit 
careful reading. In this instance, he forthrightly 
states that these interview reports do not add up to 
scientific conclusions. Their statistical unreliability 
caused the author and the foundation to give up the 
plans for a broader project along the same lines. 

Mr. Andrews concludes from these 91 test inter- 
views that “keeping up with the Joneses” enters 
strongly into giving: 

“Probably no other factor has so great an influence in determin- 
ing the character and amount of giving as the social group. People’s 
giving habits vary widely with the religious communion to which 
they belong, their income bracket, their local community, the per- 
sons with whom they daily associate. Each specific gift is a per- 
sonal decision, but patterns of giving are largely built up by com- 
munity practices, social pressures, the mores of the groups to which 
the individual belongs.” 


Another finding is that volunteer work has a high 
correlation with large gifts to an agency. He also 
states with conviction that to get money you must 
ask for it. 

It is disheartening to discover how little the re- 
spondents in this small poll had thought about their 
charitable contributions. For the most part they 
seem blind to the standards for intelligent giving. 
Probably we should not be surprised that the recent 
investigations in New York City disclosed that the 
public has been such an easy victim for charity 
racketeers. 

It is fitting then that Mr. Andrews should end his 
book with a plea for vision on the part of the giver: 

“Today the giver must do more than look about with a keen eye 
and a sympathetic heart and give to meet the needs he sees. He 
must also look ahead with an informed mind and a warm imagina- 
tion, and give to build the world that is to be. Hope for such a 
broader-based philanthropy lies chiefly in continuing education of 


givers. . . . If the new philanthropy is to flourish, givers must be 


made understanding partners.” 


This Mr. Andrews sees as the chief purpose of the 
book. 
MaxweE ti Haun 
Executive Vice President, The Field Foundation, Inc. 
New York and Chicago 
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Growtinc Up, by Karl de Schweinitz. Rev. Ed. MacMillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1953. 73 pp. Price $2.25. 

Here is an old, familiar book in a brand-new dress. 
For twenty-five years or more Karl de Schweinitz’s 
Growing Up has been known to parents, teachers, and 
workers in the child guidance field as a simple, factual 
statement of the biological aspects of sex discussed so 
the young child can understand them. That is what 
it still is, though the format has been completely, and 
most attractively, modernized. The author is quite 
right in saying that all changes in the text are com- 
pletely in the spirit of the earlier edition. 

It is a book which will continue to be useful to 
children and to those who work with them. The story 
of how people and animals ‘“‘become alive, are born, 
and grow up” is made quite clear in simple words and 
many well-chosen pictures. It provides the informa- 
tion usually wanted by a child between six and twelve 
years old. The foreword suggests that a child of seven 
or eight can read the book for himself, which seems 
a bit dubious. The words are short, except for the 
technical ones, and the print is large, but sentences 
run up to forty or fifty words at times. However, a 
young child would learn much from the pictures and 
in any case it is desirable, as we shall explain later, for an 
adult to share the book with the child. The adult need 
not feelembarrassed about doing this because the whole 
approach is completely impersonal and factual. When 
people hesitate to discuss sex with children, it is 
usually because the powerful adult emotional asso- 
ciations with the subject get in the way. Then a child 
may get the impression that the whole subject, being 
so secret, is somehow shameful; his curiosity is 
piqued, and he will seek information from varied, and 
often undesirable, sources. Children may ask all sorts 
of questions, or they may not ask at all, especially 
from the adults nearest to them. In either case it is 
well for them to get correct information and termi- 
nology before they are likely to be given misinforma- 
tion, “dirty’’ words, and undesirable attitudes out- 
side the home. A pretty picture book makes it easy to 
bring up the subject or to elaborate upon answers to 
questions. One should be careful, of course, to do this 
in the same way one would present any other inter- 
esting informational book, and not make the occasion 
unduly memorable. Handing out the book without 
sharing it by reading or discussion may suggest that 
the subject is taboo. Neither should the adult suppose 
that reading the book once, or several times, will 
supply all the information the child wants, especially 
as he grows older. 

Above all, do not suppose that sex information is 
the same thing as sex education. Time was when we 
thought that a child’s curiosity about birth, sex, and 
so on, were purely intellectual and could be satisfied 
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by impersonal facts. We know now that that is not 
true. Children’s emotions are vital to all their think- 
ing, even more so than is the case with adults, and 
abstract information, while useful and interesting, 
does not give them all they want to know. The most 
important things in their lives are their relationships 
to the other members of their family, and the rela- 
tionships of these people to each other. Their atti- 
tudes toward sex and what it means in our culture 
today grow over the years, set by the behavior and 
feelings of those about them. How is infantile self- 
stimulation handled? What picture do the children 
get later of the relative importance and the appro- 
priate roles of men and boys, women and girls? All 
this is sex education. It comes to the child gradually, 
just as the informational part does. 

One need not try to read the whole book at one 
time. The child will probably want to look at the 
pictures, but may not want all the facts at once, nor 
necessarily in the order given. If used to meet each 
need as it arises, the book does not make a big event 
of a “special” kind of information, but fits easily and 
naturally in with other learning. Nor should we for- 
get the book’s usefulness to parents in giving possibly 
unfamiliar details and in helping to separate factual 
biology from its human psychological associations. 
Both are very important to the child bit it is well to 
realize which are which and how each can be supplied 
for him in a wholesome way. 

In revising this book, Mr. de Schweinitz has in- 
creased the value of his already outstanding contribu- 


tion. Ruopa W. BacMEISTER 


Director, Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, New York, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Attention 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Do you have up-to-date references on file with 
SWVB2 Last year the Bureau sent 3921 records 
of social workers to prospective employers. A 


request for yours may be next! 


Do you wish to receive Jobs in Social Work? 
This monthly bulletin lists current social work 
openings at all professional levels in agencies 


throughout the country. 


These services are provided by 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


To join, only $10 + Annual renewal fee, $5 


JOIN THE SWVB TODAY 


Classified personnel ads are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; mini- 
mum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publica- 
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Senior Adoptions Caseworker 


Los Angeles County 


5 immediate openings. $3828 to 
start; $4740 after 4 yearly in- 
creases. MSW in child, family or 
psychiatric social work, including 
supervised field work in a recog- 
nized casework agency or clinic. 
Civil Service benefits. Not neces- 
sary to appear in Los Angeles to 
compete. Out-of-state applicants 
may be appointed pending regis- 
tration by California State Board 
Examination. Write L. A. County 
Civil Service, 501 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


CHILD WELFARE © March, 1954 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Pro- 
fessionally qualified caseworker in large 
multiple-service private agency with high 
standards of service, supervision and per- 
sonnel practices. Psychiatric consultation 
program. Opportunity for advancement. 
Salary, depending upon experience, to 
$4632. Write General Director, Catholic 
Social Service, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Cal. 


CASEWORKERS. Two workers con- 
vinced that there is no discrepancy be- 
tween the professional approach and Cath- 
olic principles of Charity desired. Imme- 
diate openings. Family and child welfare 
agency in city of 500,000. East shore of 
San Francisco Bay. Professional staff of 
10. Qualified supervision. Psychiatric con- 
sultation. Caseload 40. Salary to $4980. 
Catholic Social Service, Thayer Bldg., 577 
14th St., Oakland 12, Cal. 


Caseworker 
Child Welfare Worker with psychi- 


atric background in a progressive 
child welfare agency offering resi- 
dential and foster home care. Psy- 
chiatric consultation and treat- 
ment available. Salary $4200- 
$4800. Temporary maintenance 
provided until satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made. Write Mrs. Verna 
a 3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, 
iS. 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained, 
for expanding program in children’s agency 
specializing in temporary foster home 
care. Write to Miss Merle E. MacMahon, 
Windham Children’s Service, 2112 Broad- 
way, N. Y..C. 23, 
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